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1981  Indian  Week  Plans  Being  Finalized 


By  Annabelle  Charles 


Plans  for  Indian  Week  are  moving  along  smoothly, 
affirmed  Dr.  Jan  Clemmer,  faculty  adviser  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  planning  Indian  Week. 

This  year’s  steering  committee  is  comprised  of  Dr. 
Clemmer  of  the  Indian  Eduation  Department;  Jan  Gutierrez, 
a  student  representing  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers;  and 
Howard  Rainer  of  BYU  American  Indian  Services  f  AIS). 

On  March  16-19  Brigham  Young  University’s  Indian 
Education  Department  and  AIS  will  host  its  annual  “Indian 
Week  and  National  Indian  Agricultural  and  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference.  Each  day  of  the  week  will  have  a  main  theme, 
coupled  with  a  calendar  of  events  for  that  day. 

Featured  guest  speakers,  prominent  Church  leaders,  and 
notable  Indian  leaders  include  Elder  James  E.  Faust,  a 
member  of  the  First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy  of  the  LDS 
Church;  and  Robert  Bennett,  Oneida  Indian  and  Former 
Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

This  year’s  activities  will  include  several  workshops  in 
“Family  Preparedness,”  “Wood  Furniture  Making,”  “How 
to  Find  and  Use  Water  on  Indian  Land,”  “Horse  Clinic,” 
“Homemade  Decorations  and  Quilting,”  and  “Secretarial 
Management.”  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  workshops 
that  will  be  held. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  Lamanite  Generation  Ex¬ 
travaganza,  Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant,  Speech  Contests, 
Fashion  and  Talent  Shows,  Art  Displays,  Family  Home 
Evening,  Fun  Run  (4  miles),  and  an  Intertribal  Exchange. 


Making  final  plans  for  Indian  Week,  to  be  combined  with  the  AIS  Agricultural  and  Home  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference,  are  Jan  Gutierrez,  student  chairman;  Howard  Rainer,  AIS  assistant  director;  and  Dr. 
Jan  Clemmer,  Indian  Education  faculty  member. 


Miss  Indian  BYU  Women’s  Conference  This  Week 


Candidates  Sought 

By  Cheryl  Atine 


Miss  Indian  BYU,  Brenda 
Allison,  has  announced  the  up¬ 
coming  qualifications  needed  to 
enter  the  Miss  Indian  BYU 
Pageant  which  will  be  held 
during  BYU’s  Indian  Week, 
March  16-20. 

The  pageant  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  simultaneously  with 
Indian  Week.  Candidates  who 
have  the  desire  to  compete  for  the 
title  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
represent  their  tribes.  The 
winner  will  also  represent  the 
students  at  BYU. 

In  an  interview  with  Miss 
Allison,  she  remarked,  “Being 
Miss  Indian  BYU  has  been  a 
rewarding  experience  that  not 
very  many  people  have;  that  is  to 
share  yourself  with  others.” 

She  also  stated,  “Posters  will 
be  up  at  the  Brimhall  Building 
and  a  workshop  will  be  held  in 
February.” 

“Preparations,”  according 
to  Miss  Allison,”  are  to  brush  up 
and  analyze  how  to  come  across 
on  stage  and  to  always  put  your 
best  efforts  toward  the  pageant 
as  well  as  putting  effort  into 
schooling.”  Prior  to  the  actual 
judging,  several  events  will  be 
taking  place.  These  events  in¬ 
clude  a  talent  show,  fashion 
show,  traditional  modeling, 
training  on  public  speaking, 
responding  to  the  media  and 
Indian  culture. 

Qualifications  for  Miss  In¬ 
dian  BYU  are  as  follows:  a 
candidate  should  obtain  a  grade- 
point  average  of  2.0  or  better, 
should  be  at  least  V4  Indian  blood, 
be  a  student  at  BYU  one  semester 


prior  to  the  pageant,  and  be  a 
current  full-time  student 
presently  attending  BYU. 

In  conclusion  Miss  Allison 
quoted,  “The  object  of  competing 
for  the  title  is  to  have  fun  and  to 
look  at  it  as  another  step  into 
developing  into  another  person  as 
you  want  to  be.  It  is  also  an  ex¬ 
citing  time  to  give  a  young 
woman  the  chance  to  serve 
others.” 


By  Marie  Robbins 

Nearly  90  men  and  women- 
from  college  presidents  to  Boston 
Marathon  winners  and  LDS 
Church  General  Authorities  - 
will  be  featured  speakers  at  the 
6th  Annual  Women’s  Conference 
scheduled  Feb.  5-7  at  Brigham 
Young  University. 

Conference  chairman  Rose 
Oliver,  working  with  ASBYU 
Women’s  Vice-President  Judy 
Mestas  and  numerous  com¬ 
mittees,  said  the  conference  is 
open  to  the  public  and  is  for  both 


women  and  men.  Several 
thousand  participants  from 
across  the  United  States  are 
expected  to  attend. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  con¬ 
ference,  several  special  events 
are  planned.  Miss  Olver  said. 
LDS  Church  Relief  Society 
President  Barbara  B.  Smith  will 
speak  at  the  BYU  14-Stake 
Fireside  Sunday,  Feb.  1,  in  the 
Marriott  Center;  Dr.  Sherry 


Manning,  president  of  the 
Colorado  Women’s  College,  will 
speak  at  the  Feb.  3  Forum;  and  a 
pre-conference  Leadership 
Workshop  will  be  held  all  day  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  4,  featuring 
keynote  speaker  Belle  Spafford, 
former  Relief  Society  President. 

Participants  may  pre¬ 
register  or  register  upon  arrival, 
the  chairman  said.  There  is  a 
Contd.  on  pg.  6 


Tuition  To  increase  In  Fall 

Brigham  Young  University  will  increase  tuition  begin¬ 
ning  fall  semester  of  the  1981-82  school  year,  President 
Jeffrey  R.  Holland  has  announced. 

He  said  increases  are  inevitable  in  today’s  economy,  but 
university  officials  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  keep 
tuition  hikes  to  a  minimum.  He  noted  that  BYU’s  increase  is 
less  than  the  nation’s  annual  inflation  rate  and  less  than 
tuition  increases  proposed  at  many  other  private  univer¬ 
sities  across  the  nation. 

Tuition  for  undergraduate  students  will  increase  from 
$485  to  $545  per  semester,  he  said. 

Semester  increases  in  other  areas  will  be  as  follows: 

-Graduate  and  advance  standing  students,  $540  to  $605. 

-Law  School  students,  $890  to  $1,000. 

-Graduate  School  of  Management  students,  $695  to  $780. 

Tuition  will  be  one-half  the  semester  rate  for  spring  and 
summer  terms,  Holland  explained. 

Students  who  are  not  members  of  the  LDS  Church, 
BYU’s  sponsoring  organization,  will  pay  one  and  a  half  times 
the  regular  rate.  The  higher  tuition  paid  by  non-LDS  students 
is  comparable  to  higher  rates  paid  by  non-resident  students 
attending  state  universities. 

“Unfortunately,  inflationary  pressures  have  increased 
education  costs,”  Holland  explained.  “We  cannot  expect  the 
LDS  Church  to  take  on  additional  burdens  beyond  its  current 
generous  support  of  the  university  and  therefore  find  it 
necessary  to  combat  our  share  of  increased  costs  by  raising 
tuition.” 

Holland  noted  that  tuition  paid  by  LDS  students  is  about 
30  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  their  education.  The  other  70 
percent  is  paid  through  appropriations  from  general  funds  of 
the  LDS  Church. 

“It  is  anticipated  that  individual  scholarships  and 
grants-in-aid  will  be  increased  to  match  the  tuition 
increases,”  Holland  said. 


'Helps’  To  Enter  BYU 

By  Tami  Lyons 
Co-Editor 

Are  you  ready  to  go  to  school? 

Each  year  a  number  of  students  arrive  on  campus  and 
find  out  that  they  forgot  to  take  care  of  one  or  more  items  per¬ 
taining  to  their  finances,  housing,  or  admission. 

To  help  you  know  where  you  stand  we  would  like  to  have 
you  compare  what  you  have  done  to  the  following  checklist: 

ADMISSIONS:  You  must  be  admitted  to  BYU  in 
order  to  receive  financial  assistance  from  BIA,  BEOG  and 
other  sources  of  financial  aid.  Therefore,  the  first  step  in 
your  education  process  is  to  receive  a  letter  of  acceptance.  If 
you  have  not  received  a  letter  of  acceptance,  you  should 
review  the  following  steps  to  see  that  you  have  completed  ail 
of  them. 

1 )  Submit  Part  A  of  the  admission  application  form  along 
with  the  $15  non-refundable  fee  (if  this  is  the  first  time  you 
have  attended  BYU ) . 

2)  Have  an  interview  with  a  bishop,  branch  president,  or 
other  appropriate  official  and  have  him  complete  Part  B  and 
submit  it  to  the  Admissions  office. 

3)  Complete  the  top  half  of  Part  C  of  the  admission 
application  form  and  take  it  to  your  high  school  counselor  or 
principal,  and  have  them  send  the  copy  of  your  high  school 
transcripts,  along  with  this  form,  to  the  Admissions  Office. 

4)  If  you  have  not  taken  the  ACT  (American  College 
Test),  you  should  ask  the  Admission  Office  to  consider  your 
application  without  this  and  state  that  you  will  take  it  upon 
your  arrival  on  campus. 

I.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

A.  To  receive  consideration  for  BIA  funding,  you  should 
have  done  the  following: 

1.  Submit  a  Family  Financial  Form  to  the  Indian 
Financial  Aid  Office  so  they  could  prepare  a  need  analysis 
and  submit  it  to  your  agency. 

2.  You  should  have  completed  the  scholarship  application 
forms  for  your  agency  and  submitted  them  directly  to  your 
agency  or  to  the  Indian  Financial  Office  along  with  the 
Family  Financial  Form. 

Agencies  vary  with  deadlines.  Applications  for  fail 
funding  should  be  taken  care  during  the  month  of  January. 
Most  agencies  require  a  6-month’s  advance  for  paper  work 
and  processing. 

3.  You  should  have  submitted  a  copy  of  your  high  school 
transcript  directly  to  your  agency  or  to  our  office  so  that  it 
could  be  included  with  the  need  analysis. 

4.  You  should  have  submitted  a  copy  of  your  letter  of 
acceptance  directly  to  your  agency. 

When  your  agency  receives  all  of  the  above,  then  your 
application  is  ready  to  be  reviewed  for  funding. 

II.  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grant 

A.  All  students  are  eligible  to  apply  for  the  Basic 
Education  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG).  In  fact,  the  BIA  and 
tribal  agencies  require  that  a  student  apply  to  this  source 
before  they  will  make  a  decision  on  funding  from  their  office. 

B.  Each  of  you,  therefore,  should  have  completed  the 
Basic  Grant  Application  Form  and  submitted  it  in  the  en¬ 
velope  which  is  provided  with  the  application  form.  Ap¬ 
proximately  six  weeks  after  doing  this,  you  will  receive  a 
Student  Eligibility  Report  (SER)  stating  an  index  number. 
This  number  determines  how  much  money  you  are  able  to 
receive  from  the  BEOG  program.  In  order  to  receive  the 
money,  you  must  bring  the  SER  form  to  the  Indian  Financial 
Aid  Office. 

III.  Housing 

If  you  want  to  live  on  campus,  you  should  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  housing  application  form  and  submit  it  (along  with 
the  $25  deposit)  to  the  housing  office.  Once  your  application  is 
processed,  the  housing  office  should  have  sent  you  a  con¬ 
tract  which  you  were  to  have  signed  and  returned  to  the 
housing  office. 

The  contract  calls  for  monies  to  be  paid  on  specified 
dates.  If  you  have  applied  for  the  Basic  Grant  and  have  taken 
the  steps  cited  above  concerning  BIA  funding,  you  can  state 
on  the  contract  that  you  are  an  Indian  student  and  will  be 
receiving  agency  financial  aid,  and  BEOG  funding.  The 
housing  office  will  defer  your  payments  until  the  start  of  the 
particular  semester/term  for  which  you  are  enrolled. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call  (801)  378-3065  or  write: 
Indian  Financial  Aid,  160  BRMB,  BYU,  Provo,  UT  84602. 


Eagle’s  Eye  staff  members  this  semester  include,  from  left,  front  row-Tami  Lyons,  Dr.  Jan 
Clemmer,  Annabelle  Charles,  Marie  Robbins;  back  row-Herb  Smith,  Cheryl  Atine,  Wilson  Deschine, 
and  Hal  Williams.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Banyan) 

Staff  Begins  Production 


By  Marie  Robbins 
Co-Editor 

With  a  current  distribution  of 
over  5,000  readers  in  rural  and 
urban  areas,  campus,  72  different 
national  and  college  libraries  in 
the  United  States  and  several 
foreign  countries.  Seminaries 
and  Indian  communities-the 
“Eagle’s  Eye’’  serves  as  a 
representing  publication  of 
Brigham  Young  University  and 
serves  as  one  of  the  best 
recruiting  tools  for  the  BYU 
Indian  Education  Department. 

The  “Eagle’s  Eye’’ 
publication  first  began  as  funded 
graduate  project.  During  the 
initial  years,  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  give  a  creative  outlet 
and  an  opportunity  for  in¬ 
tellectual  thought  to  the 
American  Indians  of  BYU.  It 
continued  in  this  status  for  two 
years  and  was  later  changed  to 
include  both  graduate  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  works. 

During  these  first  few  years, 
the  distribution  of  the  newspaper 
was  limited  almost  strictly  to 
campus.  But  as  the  Indian 
enrollment  increased,  the  focus 
was  altered  to  allow  the  paper  to 
include  artistic  expression  and 
newsworthy  items.  Through 
further  development  of  the 
paper,  the  “Eagle’s  Eye”  began 
to  serve  as  a  popular  missionary 
tool  in  the  mission  fields,  fpr 
placement  workers,  LDS  Social 
Services,  and  Seminary  system. 

Today,  the  “Eagle’s  Eye”  is 
published  to  promote 
professional  skills  in  providing 
real  insight  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  It  is  still  a 
missionary  tool,  sentinel  of  the 
positive  progress  of  the  Mormon 
Indian.  It  is  to  represent  BYU  by 


emphasizing  the  positive  and 
creative  efforts  of  the  American 
Indians  of  today.  It  also  is  used  to 
assist  and  encourage  Indian 
students  in  learning  the  technical 
aspects  of  newspaper  journalism, 
accurate  reporting,  artistic 
expression,  and  promote 
spiritual  and  moral  values  of  the 
Indian  world. 

This  winter  semester,  seven 
full-time  students  are  dedicated 
to  producing  the  Eagle’s  Eye. 
The  staff  includes :  Cheryl  Atine, 
Annabelle  Charles,  Vincent 
Craig,  Wilson  Deschine,  Tami 
Lyons,  Marie  Robbins,,  and 
Herbert  Smith.  Hal  Williams  is 
instructor;  Dr.  Jan  Clemmer, 
adviser. 

Cheryl  Atine,  a  Navajo  from 
Monument  Valley,  Utah,  is  a 
freshman  majoring  in  justice 
administration  and  minoring  in 
political  science.  Cheryl 
graduated  from  Olympus  High 
School  (Salt  Lake  School 
District)  in  1980.  She  was  also  a 
participant  on  the  1980  Summer 
Orientation  Program. 

Annabelle  Charles,  a  Navajo 
from  Farmington,  N.M.,  is  a 
sophomore  majoring  in  com¬ 
munications.  Annabelle  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  recently  completed  a  full¬ 
time  mission  for  the  LDS  Church 
in  the  South  Dakota  Rapid  City 


Mission. 

Vincent  Craig,  a  Navajo  from 
White  Rivers,  Ariz.,  is  a  senior 
majoring  in  justice  ad¬ 
ministration  and  has  two  minors: 
Native  American  Studies  and 
communications.  Vincent  is 
married  to  Mariddee  Craig.  The 
Craigs  have  two  sons-Dustinn 
and  Nephi.  Vincent  is  also  a 
veteran  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Wilson  Deschine,  a  Navajo 
from  Mexican  Hat,  Utah,  is  a 
senior  majoring  in  interpersonal 
communications.  Wilson  and  his 
wife  Suzanne  have  two  children- 
Nathaniel,  2,  and  Rachel,  2 
months. 

Tami  Lyons,  a  Shoshone  - 
Bannock  from  Salem,  Ore.,  is  a 
senior  majoring  in  business 
education  and  minoring  in  Native 
American  Studies.  She  will  also 
receive  an  associate  degree  in 
secretarial  technology. 

Marie  Robbins,  a  Navajo 
from  Cameron,  Ariz.,  is  a  senior 
majoring  in  communications 
(public  relations)  and  minoring 
in  Native  American  Studies. 

Herbert  Smith  is  a  Navajo 
from  White  Horse  Lake,  N.M.  He 
is  a  sophomore  majoring  in 
communications.  Herbert 
recently  returned  from  a  full¬ 
time  mission  for  the  Church  in 
the  New  Zealand  -  Wellington 
Mission. 


PLEASE  SEND  ME: 

Admission  Application 
Summer  Orientation  Brochure 

Information  about  - - 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ 


Indian  Education  Office 
170  BRMB 

Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  UT  84601 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 
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Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah 
.jtA  84602. 
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By  H.  Crawford 


Skaggs  Institute  Gives  Professional  Training 


By  Wilson  Deschine 

The  Skaggs  Institute  of 
Retail  Management  was 
established  in  October  1976  as 
part  of  the  School  of  Management 
at  Brigham  Young  University. 
Because  of  size,  excellent 
facilities,  and  general  maturity 
and  dedication  of  the  student  on 
campus,  BYU  was  chosen  as  the 
sight  for  the  Institute. 

The  Skaggs  Company  of  Salt 
Lake  City  donated  $1.8  million  to 


establish  this  program. 

The  primary  goal  of  the 
Institute  is  to  train  and  provide 
opportunities  to  qualify  students 
in  entering  the  retail  field  and  to 
provide  the  business  community 
with  knowledgeable,  qualified 
young  people. 

Although  the  Institute  is  part 
of  the  business  management 
program,  the  curriculum  has 
been  approved  for  use  as  elec¬ 
tives  to  10  undergraduate  majors. 
These  majors  include  ac¬ 


counting,  agricultural 
economics,  business  education, 
clothing  and  textiles,  com¬ 
munications,  computer  sciences, 
consumer  economics,  economics 
and  interior  environment. 

Three  graduate  majors  that 
have  also  been  approved  include 
accounting,  business  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  organizational 
behavior. 

Students  who  desire  to  enter 
the  program  are  carefully 
screened  and  tested.  A  process  of 
career  orientation,  aptitude  test, 
review  of  GPA’s  and  personal 
interviews  are  given  to  assist 
students  in  determing  whether 
retailing  is  right  for  them. 

Once  a  student  is  accepted 
into  the  program,  the  Institute 


then  provides  a  combination  of 
academic  and  practical  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  field  of  retailing. 
Students  who  participate  with  this 
program  are  required  to  go  on 
an  internship  for  14  weeks.  This 
experience  helps  students  define 
more  exactly  what  they  want  be¬ 
fore  graduation. 

The  Internship  is  similar  to  on- 
the-job  training  but  with  more 
responsibilities. 

Internships  are  geared  for 
junior  executive  training  ex¬ 
periences,  not  just  for  selling 
experience.  A  total  of  276  students 
have  completed  their  internships 
to  date. 

Wilson  Deschine,  a  Nava¬ 
jo  from  Mexican  Hat,  Utah,  is  the 
first  Native  American  Indian  to 
complete  the  Internship  with  the 


program.  Deschine  and  his  wife 
Susan  and  their  two  children 
presently  reside  in  Provo,  Utah. 

Skaggs  Institute  works  with 
nearly  150  different  stores  all 
over  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries.  To  date  80 
stores  have  accepted  students  to 
intern  with  their  areas. 

Harold  Broomfield,  in  his 
article  “Retailing  For  The  Love 
Of  It,”  said,  “To  look  is  one  thing, 
to  see  what  you  look  at  is  another. 
To  understand  what  you  see  is  a 
third.  To  learn  from  what  you 
understand  is  something  else. 
But  to  act  on  what  you  learn  is  all 
that  really  matters.”  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  this  opportunity 
should  contact,  Doyle  E.  Robison, 
director  of  the  Institute  located  in 
the  Jesse  Knight  Building. 


Student  Experiences  Internship 


Wilson  Deschine,  during  his  internship,  checks  the  inventory  in 
the  toy  department. 


By  Wilson  Y.  Deschine 

My  experience  in  the  Skaggs 
Institute  internship  program  can 
be  rated  nothing  less  than  “ex¬ 
cellent.”  My  name  is  Wilson  Y. 
Deschine.  I’m  a  Navajo  from 
Mexican  Hat,  Utah,  majoring  in 
communications  at  Brigham 
Young  University. 

During  the  Fall  semester  of 
1980.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  program  called 
Skaggs  Institute  of  Retail 
Management.  Students  who  are  a 
part  of  this  program  are  required 
to  go  on  an  “internship.”  This 
internship  involves  an  on-the-job 
like  experience  as  a  junior 
executive  with  a  store  of  your 


choice,  providing  the  store  that 
you  choose  hires  you. 

Once  I  had  been  screened  by 
the  Director  of  the  Institute, 
Doyle  Robinson,  I  was  ready  for 
my  interviews.  After  in¬ 
terviewing  with  several  stores 
and  some  disappointing  news,  I 
was  accepted  by  a  store  name 
Target. 

Target  Stores  are  a  division 
of  the  Dayton  Hudson  Cor¬ 
poration  and  are  very  prominent 
in  the  Midwest.  They  have  about 
too  stores  in  operation  at  this 
time.  I  interned  with  Target  store 
number  91  located  at  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
lesson  that  I  learned  while  I  was  on 


this  internship  was  that  suc¬ 
cessful  business  people  are  not 
successful  because  of  their 
abilities  alone,  but  because  of 
their  attitude.  Sometimes  it  is  not 
the  question  of  ability  that  counts 
but  attitude.  If  an  individual  has 
the  right  kind  of  attitude,  there  is 
nothing  that  will  stand  in  his  or 
her  way. 

For  a  person  to  be  successful, 
he  must  be  positive  about  himself 
and  about  what  he  does.  If  he  is 
positive  about  himself,  he  won’t 
have  the  tendency  to  think  that 
people  are  against  him.  Even  if 
they  were,  it  won’t  affect  him. 
Having  a  positive  attitude  will 
only  allow  the  person  to  grow. 


Microcomputer  Aids  Business,  Education,  Homes 


by  Herbert  Smith 

To  many  people,  the 
microcomputer  may  sound  a 
little  fishy  in  this  day  and  age 
with  all  the  modern  technology  in 
science,  business  and  space  age. 
Rut  the  microcomputer  is  here. 

The  “personal”  computers 
are  popular  with  small  business 
and  are  getting  popular  in  homes 
where  they  can  be  used  to 
manage  the  household  as  well  as 
for  entertainment  for  the 
children. 

With  its  acceptance  on  the 
world  market,  it  has  been  picking 
up  rapidly.  Dr.  Wendall  Hall,  an 
associate  professor  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  commented  on 
the  use  of  microcomputer.  “It 


won't  be  long  before  the 
microcomputer  can  turn  an 
ordinary  television  set  into  a 
video  display  terminal  with 
extensive  computing  capacities. 
It  will  be  as  common  in  the 
.American  home  as  the  telephone 
to  which  they  will  often  be  at¬ 
tached  in  order  to  talk  to  other 
computers." 

The  microcomputer  is  small 
in  size  and  mobile,  the  price 
ranging  in  the  vicinity  of  $1,000 
just  for  the  basic  unit.  So  the 
market  for  this  device  is  quite 
high. 

“The  next  breakthrough  for 
microcomputers  will  be  in 
education,”  says  Dr.  Hall. 

In  fact,  microcomputers  are 
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getting  recognized  in  the  field  of 
math  and  science  classes  as  well 
as  other  courses. 

Dr.  Hall  and  other  BYU 
professors  have  demonstrated 
the  use  of  microcomputers  for 
foreign  language  education.  For 
example,  the  past  year  the 
professors  have  taught  Spanish 
with  the  use  of  microcomputer. 

Before  the  microcomputers 
can  be  used  by  the  teachers,  the 
lessons  have  to  be  organized  and 
put  into  the  computer's  language, 
just  like  a  text  book  must  be 
written  before  it  can  be  used  by 
the  student. 

Different  practice  programs 
have  been  already  developed  in 
Spanish  translation,  reading, 
listening  comprehension  skills, 
and  conversation. 


Dr.  Hall  is  trying  to  convince 
humanities  professors  and  other 
teachers  not  familiar  with  using 
technical  equipment  in  the  class 
rooms  that  the  age  of  computer 
education  has  arrived. 

Alany  of  the  teachers  see  the 
microcomputers  as  a  threat  to 
the  class  rooms.  Dr.  Hall,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  the 
microcomputer  in  a  different 
light. 

“I  see  it  as  supportive  rather 
than  competitive,”  he  said.  “The 
microcomputers  can  be  a  tool  for 
teachers  just  like  the  over-head 
projector  or  the  blackboard  frees 
the  instructor  to  do  more 
teaching  and  spend  less  time 
providing  routine  learning  aids; 
it  definitely  won’t  eliminate  the 


teacher's  role,  but  it  will  change 
it.” 

The  future  for  microcom¬ 
puter  can  be  visualized  on  the 
borderline  for  education.  For 
example.  Alile  could  carry  home 
from  school,  instead  of  a  load  of 
books,  a  little  floppy  disc-the 
memory  record  of  the 
microcomputer.  So  when  he  gets 
home,  he  puts  the  disc  in  the 
computer  and  studies  the  lessons 
on  the  television  screen,  working 
all  types  of.  problems  with  his 
typewriter-like  key  board  and 
getting  his  answers  on  the  screen. 

Dr.  Hall  says  the  challenge 
now  is  for  the  educators, 
especially  those  outside  the 
scientific  fields,  to  keep  up  with 
the  coming  explosion  in 
microcomputer  use. 
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Indian  Education  Professor 
Studies  Navajo  Sheep  Dog 


Sheep  owners  throughout  the 
United  States  have  dealt  with 
predators  such  as  the  coyote  by 
poisoning  them.  The  practice  of 
putting  poison  on  sheep  carcasses 
became  quite  widespread  due  to 
its  effectiveness.  In  1972,  various 
environmental  groups  became 
quite  alarmed  by  the  inadvertent 
poisoning  of  other  wildlife  such  as 
hawks,  rodents,  etc. 

The  ultimate  result  was  the 
prohibition  of  poisons  in  coyote 
control.  Other  techniques  of  con¬ 
trol  began  to  receive  attention  by 
such  agencies  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  use  of  dogs  as 
a  deterrent  for  sheep  loss  is  high 
on  the  list. 

Dr.  Hal  L.  Black,  Brigham 
Young  University  zoologist  in  the 
Indian  Education  Department, 
has  recently  embarked  on 
research  involving  the  Navajo 
sheep  dog.  As  Dr.  Black  puts  it, 
“Navajo  Indians  routinely  use 
mixed-breed  dogs  as  guardians  of 
their  sheep  and  goats.  This  prac¬ 
tice  was  apparently  learned  from 
the  Spanish  who  introduced 
sheep,  goats  and  large  European 
dogs  into  the  southwestern 
United  States  several  hundred 
years  ago.  Navajo  dogs  are 
valued  for  their  ability  to  repel, 
and  in  some  cases  kill,  predators- 
especially  coyotes.” 

In  the  following  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Dr.  Black,  he  has 
actually  gone  to  the  Navajo 
reservation  for  personal  obser¬ 
vation  of  these  unique  guardians. 
In  his  own  observations,  he 
comments  on  many  interesting 
”  habits,  characteristics,  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  these  dogs.  Man  and  dog 
relationships  are  explored  and 
put  into  an  interesting  focus. 

Currently  in  the  United 
States  biologists  are  training  and 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
dogs  such  as  the  Komondor, 
Kuvaz,  Great  Pyrenees, 
Marema,  Anatolian  Shepherd 
Dog,  Yugoslavian  Shepherd  Dog 
and  others  as  guardians  of  live¬ 
stock,  especially  sheep  and  goats. 
These  dogs  can  be  recognized  as 
distinct  breeds,  Eurasian  in 
origin,  and  can  be  collectively 
characterized  as  large  (70-110 
lbs.)  attentive  towards  sheep, 
and  aggressive  towards  large 
predators  and  human  intruders. 

Research  to  date  suggests 
that  guarding  dogs  can  reduce 
losses  of  sheep  and  goats  to 
coyotes.  The  recent 
establishment  of  guarding  dogs 


among  sheep  and  goat  flocks  in 
the  United  States  should  be 
viewed  as  a  re-introduction  since 
some  of  these  breeds  of  dogs  or 
their  close  kin  accompanied 
Spanish  flocks  into  the  western 
hemisphere  several  hundred 
years  ago.  Apparently  the 
Spanish  dogs  did  not  persist  into 
the  20th  Century,  but  the  practice 
of  training  dogs  to  guard  sheep 
did. 

The  influence  of  the  Spanish 
on  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  is 
most  dramatically  seen  in  the 
Navajo  who  obtained  from  the 
Spanish  and  currently  maintain 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  throughout  their  reserva¬ 
tion.  They  routinely  utilize  and 
believe  that  non-herding,  mixed- 
breed,  sheep-guarding  dogs  are 
effective  in  reducing  predation.  It 
seems  intuitive,  therefore,  that 
the  Navajo  practice  of  using 
mixed-breed  guard  dogs  may 
have  something  to  contribute  to 
the  problem  of  coyote  manage¬ 
ment. 

During  the  past  12  months,  I 
spent  about  30  days  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  in  Arizona  where  I 
studied  Navajo  guard  dogs.  My 
visit  to  12  ranches  has  provided 
preliminary  data  on  the  ecology 
and  behavior  of  mixed-breed 
guard  dogs.  Additionally,  I  have 
acquired  insight  into  the  methods 
us6(^  by  the  Navajo  to  raise  and 
train  their  dogs  and  have  accec- 
dotal  accounts  of  encounters 
between  guard  dogs  and  coyotes. 

Taken  as  a  group,  Navajo 
dogs  are  best  characterized  as 
typically  mixed-breed.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  dogs  em¬ 
ployed  as  guardians  of  goats  and 
sheep,  but  also  to  those  kept  as 
house  dogs  and  to  the  stray 
population.  Fifteen  guard  dogs 
ranged  in  size  from  15-50  lbs. 
There  were  approximately  equal 
numbers  of  males  and  females; 
five  males  had  been  castrated. 
The  females  had  not  been 
neutered  and  all  except  two  had 
borne  litters;  both  of  these 
exceptions  were  four  years  old 
and  had  never  been  gravid.  Seven 
of  the  fifteen  had  their  tails  cut 
off.  Colors  varied  from  solid 
blacks  and  browns  to  mixtures  of 
two  or  more  colors  with  white. 

Selective  breeding  of  guard 
dogs  was  not  practiced.  They 
seemed  to  prefer  male  dogs,  in 
spite  of  the  nearly  equal  ratio  of 
males  to  females.  Females  were 
either  bred  by  male  guard  dogs. 


house  dogs  or  strays.  Females 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
corral  with  the  puppies  until 
weaning  when  they  were 
then  encouraged  to  return  to  the 
sheep.  Excess  puppies  were 
given  to  neighbors,  relatives, 
abandoned,  or  destroyed.  Most 
dog  owners  were  averse  to  killing 
or  selling  redundant  puppies  or 
dogs. 

The  guard  dogs  are  not 
housed  in  shelters  other  than 
those  of  their  own  making,  which 
usually  consisted  of  self-dug 
depressions  in  the  ground  near  or 
within  the  corrals.  They  are  fed 
table  scraps  and/or  dog  food, 
depending  upon  the  attitude  and 
economic  level  of  the  rancher. 
They  are  fed  at  the  corral  or  are 
called  to  the  house  for  their  single 
meal  of  the  day.  Water  is 
obtained  from  natural  sources, 
water  troughs,  or  from  the 
shepherds.  Four  of  the  15  dogs  I 
studied  were  fitted  with  tick  and 
flee  collars.  In  spite  of  apparent 
fondness  and  expressions  of 
concern  of  the  Navajo  for  good 
dogs,  I  would  have  to  consider  the 
guard  dogs  to  be  given  rather 
harsh  treatment-at  least  relative 
to  that  given  Anglo  sheep  dogs. 

A  trained  dog  remains  at  the 
corral  with  the  sheep  throughout 
the  night  and  new  litters  are  like¬ 
wise  kept  at  the  corral.  On  one 
ranch  the  two  female  guard  dogs 
had  litters  of  the  same  age.  They 
occupied  separate  corners  of  the 
sheep  corral  where  the  females 
could  freely  come  and  go  and 
where  the  whelps  were  within 
one-two  meters  of  sheep  and 
goats.  These  puppies  had  access 
to  the  corralled  animals  as 
development  allowed. 

All  ranchers  said  they  dis¬ 
courage  children  from  playing 
with  the  pups  and  the  pups  were 
not  invited  or  brought  to  the 
house  during  the  training  period. 
When  five  to  six  weeks  old,  they 
are  encouraged  to  follow  the 
mother  when  she  accompanies 
the  flock.  One  rancher  reported 
that  pups  would  often  be  carried 
to  the  spot  where  the  sheep  were 
to  graze  and  there  they  would  be 
left  while  the  rancher  would  run 
and  hide  from  them. 

A  dog  that  habitually 
strayed  from  the  corral  during 
training  would  either  be 
destroyed,  be  allowed  to  convert 
into  a  house  dog,  or  be  given 
away  or  be  tied  at  the  corral 
throughout  the  night  until  less 
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Dr.  Hal  Black  fixes  a  bat  shelter  before  leaving  it  in  a  remote 
area  in  mountains  of  southeastern  Utah.  (Photos  by  Mark 
Philbrick,  BYU  Public  Communications) 


inclined  to  wander. 

I  only  became  aware  of  two 
commands  that  the  dogs  were 
given;  one  was  the  Navajo  word 
for  sheep,  “dibe,”  and  the  other 
was  a  “shhh.  .  .”  sound  which 
was  given  when  the  herder 
wanted  the  dog  to  refrain  from 
some  activity  or  to  leave  the 
herder’s  presence.  All  dogs  were 
given  names  to  which  they  would 
respond  when  called. 

One  elderly  man  who  lived 
near  Navajo  Mountain,  Arizona, 
reported  that  he  once  raised  a 
pup  by  nursing  it  on  a  goat. 
Initially  the  goat  had  to  be  re¬ 
strained,  but  later  she  would 
allow  the  pup  to  nurse  at  its 
choosing,  whether  she  was  in  the 
corral  or  grazing. 

I  had  occasion  to  watch  a 
four-  to  five-week-old  female  pup, 
which  had  been  born  in  the  corral 
and  then  given  to  another 
rancher,  respond  to  a  new  corral 
and  flock.  She  was  placed  among 
the  goats  and  sheep  in  the  even¬ 
ing  where  she  immediately  in¬ 
vestigated  the  herd,  licked  the 
noses  of  inquisitive  goats  and 
after  15-20  minutes  laid  down  at 
the  base  of  a  corral  pole.  Three 
hours  later  she  was  asleep  in  the 
same  position;  she  remained  in 
the  corral  throughout  the  night.  I 
did  not  ascertain  whether  the 
corral  was  puppy  proof,  but  I 
doubt  that  it  was.  The  owner  said 
this  pup  had  been  raised  with 
sheep  and  he  anticipated  no 
problems  with  its  tranfer  to  his 
hock. 

The  better-trained  dogs  are 
with  the  flocks  24  hours  a  day. 
There  are  occasional  sallies  to 
nearby  water,  to  chase  a  rabbit, 
hare,  ground  squirrel  or  lizard. 
Hundreds  of  instantaneous  scans 
of  guarding  dog  behavior 
seldom  failed  to  find  all  or  most 
of  the  dogs  in  attendance.  With 
the  exception  of  rabbit  or  hare 
chases,  the  greatest  distance 
between  a  guarding  dog  and  the 
majority  of  the  herd  seldom 
exceeded  15-20  meters. 

As  temperatures  rose,  both- 
dogs  and  livestock  sought  shade 
and  would  frequently  bed  to¬ 
gether,  often  in  physical  contact 
beneath  the  trees.  Most  barking 
occurred  at  night  and  was 
directed  at  livestock  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  corrals,  at  ap¬ 
proaching  cars,  humans  on  foot, 
and  at  a  variety  of  undetermined 
causes.  I  was  routinely  awakened 
by  the  barlyng  of  the  dogs  on 
those  nights  when  I  slept  at  the 
corral. 


The  phrase  used  by  Navajos 
to  indicate  the  dog’s  role  with  the 
flocks  is  “they  take  care  of  the 
sheep.”  That  their  dogs  do  reduce 
predation  by  coyotes  is  born  out 
in  several  stories  told  to  me. 

A  herd  near  Inscription 
House,  Arizona,  consisted  of 
about  60  sheep  and  30  goats.  Four 
dogs,  ranging  in  ages  from  about 
four  to  six  years,  were  born  at  the 
corral  and  have  remained  with 
the  herd  continuously  since  then. 
Their  owner  reported  that  since 
these  dogs  have  been  with  the 
sheep  only  one  lamb  has  been 
lost.  He  also  reported  once 
owning  a  mixed-breed  German 
shepherd  cross  that  regularly 
killed  coyotes,  stray  dogs,  cats, 
porcupines,  rabbits  and  rodents 
and  functioned  well  as  a  guard 
dog  for  nearly  10  years.  It  then 
began  to  kill  sheep  and  was 
destroyed. 

Another  rancher  who 
operates  a  mixed  herd  of 
primarily  goats  reported  the 
following  incident:  Fifteen  to  16 
years  ago,  he  was  returning  after 
dark  with  his  flock  to  the  corral 
when  his  three  dogs  attacked  a 
coyote  and  were  tearing  it  apart. 
He  quickly  dispatched  it  with  a 
large  rock.  He  said  he  still 
remembered  the  location  where 
the  fight  occurred  and 
volunteered  to  take  me  there. 

A  middle-aged  Navajo  man 
who  lived  in  Monument  Valley 
reported  to  me  that  his  five  dogs 
(whose  weight  I  estimated  to  be 
about  25  pounds  each)  killed  a 
coyote  in  July,  1980.  These  dogs 
were  the  most  unapproachable  of 
any  that  I  observed.  They  were 
somewhat  skinny  and  wary  of  in¬ 
truders.  They  were  called  from 
the  corral  to  the  house  in  the 
evenings  for  feeding  and  would 
return  to  the  corral  about  100 
yards  away. 

They  were  observed  to  leave 
the  corral  area  shortly  after  day 
break  and  accompany  the  sheep 
and  goats  to  water  about  one  kilo¬ 
meter  away.  They  did  this 
without  the  presence  of  a  herder. 
The  owners  said  they  seldom 
herd  the  sheep,  but  rather  leave 
that  to  the  dogs. 

At  night  while  I  was  seated  in 
my  vehicle,  I  played  high  quality 
tape  cassette  recordings  of 
coyote  howls  to  corralled  sheep 
and  goats  and  the  attending  dogs. 
Eleven  dogs  from  three  different 
ranches  were  involved.  All  dogs 
responded  by  running  several 
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Dr.  Black  Known 


As  BYU's  'Batman' 


Brigham  Young  University’s 
resident  “batman,”  zoologist  Hal 
Black,  is  concerned  about 
declining  numbers  of  the  world’s 
only  flying  mammal. 

“Because  bats  are  misun¬ 
derstood  by  the  average  person, 
there  would  probably  be  few 
tears  shed  if  all  of  them  became 
extinct,”  said  Dr.  Black,  who  is 
one  of  only  about  80  U.S.  scien¬ 
tists  studying  the  creatures.  He 
teaches  several  classes  for  the 
Indian  Education  Department. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  at¬ 
titude,  Dr.  Black  feels,  because 
most  bats  are  harmless  to 
humans  and  beneficial  because 
they  consume  large  quantities  of 
insects.  The  scientist  said  the 
declining  numbers  of  bats 
worldwide  are  of  concern  to 
mammalogists  because  of  the 
effect  extinction  may  have  on 
ecosystems. 

In  an  effort  to  conserve  bats. 
Dr.  Black  and  several  BYU 
students  made  about  300  shelter 
roost  boxes  and  placed  them  in  a 
half  dozen  locations  on  an 
isolated  mountain  range  in 
southeastern  Utah.  The  area  was 
chosen  because  of  its  diverse  bat 
community. 

“While  this  method  of 
providing  roosts  for  bats  is 
relatively  common  in  Europe, 
this  was  the  first  time  it  has  been 
attempted  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,”  the  BYU  zoologist 
reported. 

He  said  such  methods  for 
encouraging  the  development  of 
bat  populations  are  necessary 
because  encroachment  of  man  on 
natural  habitat  and  use  of 
pesticides  have  reduced  bat 
populations  significantly. 

“Suitable  areas  where  bats 
can  roost  during  the  daylight 
hours  are  being  reduced  by  such 
activities  as  logging  of  mature 
trees  and  removal  of  old 
buildings,’'  he  observed. 

“If  we  can  get  bats  to  use 
these  shelters,  there  will  be  three 
main  benefits.  First,  it  will 
simplify  the  procedure  of 
studying  them,  since  we  will 
know  where  to  find  them. 
Secondly,  the  shelters  could  be 
located  in  areas  scheduled  for 
logging,  and  the  alternative 
shelter  will  minimize  the  impact 
of  this  activity. 


“And  if  the  shelters  are  used 
as  roosts,  the  technique  could  be 
used  for  establishing  bat  colonies 
in  young  pine  forests  as  a  means 
of  biological  insect  control,”  he 
pointed. 

Only  one  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  900  bat  species  has 
really  earned  a  bad  reputation- 
the  vampire.  Actually,  there  are 
three  types  of  bats  which  feed 
exclusively  on  blood,  but  two  of 
these  prefer  the  blood  of  birds. 

“All  three  vampire  species 
are  found  exclusively  in  the 
tropics  of  the  New  World.  The 
most  abundant  and  widely 
distributed  is  the  one  which  feeds 
on  mammal  blood,”  according  to 
Dr.  Black. 

“It  is  estimated  that  the 
common  vampire  bat  causes 
over  $600  million  in  damage  to 
livestock  in  the  tropics  each  year," 
and  sometimes  people  are  at¬ 
tacked,”  he  continued. 
“However,  the  cause  of  death 
from  bat  attack  is  rabies  rather 
than  loss  of  blood.” 

Strangely  enough,  there  are 
no  vampire  bats  in  Europe,  the 
source  of  most  vampire  tales,  nor 
are  any  to  be  found  in  North 
.America. 

All  20  species  found  in  Utah 
are  insect  eaters,  and  there  is 
really  little  to  fear  from  local 
bats  found  in  natural  situations, 
the  zoologist  noted. 

“Most  people  who  encounter 
bats  do  so  in  unnatural  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  on  the 
ground,  and  in  those  cases  the  bat 
is  usually  ill  and  should  not  be 
touched,”  he  cautioned. 

Utah  bats  range  in  size  from 
the  tiny  Pipistrellus,  weighing 
about  four  grams,  to  the  “big 
brown  bat”  of  20  to  25  grams. 
Thirty  grams  is  equal  to  one 
ounce. 

Wingspans  range  from  about 
10  inches  to  as  much  as  16  inches. 
Although  most  Utah  bats  are 
relatively  small,  they  have  large 
appetites.  Depending  on  size, 
each  animal  consumes  from  20  to 
100  insects  each  night. 

Many  species  found  in  the 
state  hibernate  during  the  colder 
months,  although  some  wing 
south  for  the  winter  like  many 
birds.  The  scientists  are  planning 
a  study  of  bat  drinking  behavior 
requiring  a  flight  chamber.  It  will 


BYU  zoologist,  Dr.  Hal  Black, 
Caverns. 


examines  a  Mexican  free-tailed  bat,  the  type  found  in  Carlsbad 


be  developed  in  a  large  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  Fletcher 
Engineering  Building  on  BYU 
campus. 

“Most  bats  drink  in  flight, 
and  since  water  is  the  only 
perfectly  flat  surface  occurring 
in  nature  they  will  actually  try  to 
drink  from  a  solid  object,  such  as 
a  desk  top,"  Dr.  Black  noted. 

Dr.  Black  said  his  research 
will  attempt  to  determine  how 
bats  detect  water  sources  while 
in  flight,  including  the  roles 
played  by  vision,  smell  and 
sonar. 

“Bats  can  hear  like  any  other 
creature,  but  some  have  the 
ability  to  hear  sounds  of  up  to 
120,000  cycles  per  second,  about 
five  times  man’s  upper  limit,” 
Dr.  Black  reported. 

The  zoologist  said  a  great 
deal  of  research  has  gone  into  the 
principle  of  bat  sonar  to  help  the 
blind.  Sonar  is  location  of  objects 
through  emitting  high  pitched 
sound  and  listening  for  echoes. 

Dr.  Black  is  confident  that  a 
device  will  eventually  be 
developed  enabling  the  blind  to 
“see”  the  world  around  them 
through  the  use  of  sound. 


Indian  Sheep  Dogs  Studied 


Contd.  from  pg.  4 
meters  toward  the  sound  in  ag¬ 
gressive  postures,  barking, 
growling,  and  whining.  There 
was  considerable  variation  in  the 
amount  of  time  dogs  would 
continue  to  bark  after  exposure, 
but  an  average  of  three  to  four 
minutes  was  typical.  One  small 
female  dog  would  regularly  bark 
intermittently  for  15-20  minutes 
outside  the  corral  after  hearing 
only  five  seconds  of  the  taped 
coyote  howls. 

One  rancher  told  me  his 
current  dogs  were  worthless  and 
would  probably  run  from  a 
coyote.  Several  ranchers 
reported  that  current  dogs  were 
inferior  to  former  ones  they  had 
owned.  Four  reported  that  their 
dogs  were  as  good  as  any  they 
had  owned.  Regardless  of  the 
esteem  in  which  their  dogs  were 
held,  they  were  considered 
necessary. 

All  the  dogs  I  observed  could 
mingle  with  members  of  the  herd 


in  the  corral  or  on  the  rangeland 
without  causing  alarm.  The 
sheep  and  goats  would  assume  ah 
alert  posture  when  the  dogs 
barked.  Sheep,  but  not  goats, 
were  often  found  in  physical 
contact  with  the  dogs,  sometimes 
resting  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or 
within  the  corral.  Six  adult  dogs 
were  seen  licking  the  noses  and 
ears  of  adult  sheep. 

The  sheep  were  receptive  to 
these  “grooming”  activities. 
However,  on  several  occasions  a 
dog  would  be  bunted  by  a  sheep 
or  goat  when  the  dog  approached 
too  close.  Often,  in  response  to 
a  bunt,  the  dog  would  retreat  and 
exhibit  an  appeasement  gesture 
such  as  rolling  on  its  back.  This 
always  terminated  the  bunting. 
The  dogs  did  not  appear  to 
dominate  the  livestock;  however, 
on  one  occasion  a  dog  raised  its 
upper  lip  and  snarled  at  an  ewe 
that  attempted  to  eat  the  dog’s 
food. 

Twice  I  observed  a  17-pound 


four-year-old  female  dog  riding 
on  the  back  of  an  old  black-faced 
ram.  This  “jockey  behavior” 
occurred  in  the  corral  and  while 
the  ram  was  grazing.  The  ram 
remained  passive  throughout 
both  riding  episodes. 

.  Currently,  research  at  BYU, 
in  coopieration  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Sheep  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Dubois,  Idaho, 
seeks  to  further  document  the 
various  practices  used  by 
Navajos  in  training  and  caring 
for  their  livestock  guard  dogs.  We 
have  plans  to  study  the  guard 
dogs  of  other  Southwest  Indians 
as  well. 

Additionally,  we  are  making 
plans  to  establish  a  population  of 
mixed-breed  dogs  which  will  be 
trained  using  Navajo  techniques. 
These  dogs  will  be  placed  with 
Anglo  sheepmen  to  determine 
their  effectiveness  at  reducing 
losses  to  predators,  especially 
coyotes. 


Summer  Orientation 
Plans  Being  Made 


By  Tami  Lyons 

The  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  has  sponsored  a  Summer 
Orientation  program  for  the  past 
few  years.  The  first  orientation 
program  began  in  1970  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist,  including  this  1981 
summer  term. 

The  purpose  of  the  summer 
orientation  program  is  to  provide 
each  student  with  effective  tools 
for  success  in  college.  The  pro¬ 
gram  offers  each  student  instruc¬ 
tion  in  professional  areas.  Class- 
work  experience  enables 
students  to  initiate  their 
endeavors  toward  specialized 
fields  of  occupation. 

“There  continues  to  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Indian 
specialists  who  are  able  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  their 
people  as  their  need  grows,” 
observes  W.  Dean  Rigby,  orien¬ 
tation  coordinator.  A  great 
number  of  job  openings  exist  in 
the  areas  of  medicine,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  engineering.  The 
Indian  Education  Department  at 
BYU,  as  part  of  the  summer 
curriculum,  will  provide  a 
college  orientation  program 
which  offers  special  emphasis  in 
the  mathematics,  engineering 
and  premedical  fields.” 

In  addition  to  the  classroom 
instruction,  students  receive 
other  educational  experiences  by 
participating  in  field  trips 
throughout  the  summer  term. 
Other  activities  will  be 
reactional,  service  and  spiritual 
in  nature. 

Prof.  Rigby,  an  instructor  of 
English  and  Religion  in  the 
Indian  Education  Department, 
states.  “As  faculty  coordinator  of 
the  program  for  the  past  four 
years,  I  feel  that  each  group 
adjusts  more  readily  to  social, 
spiritual,  and  academic  areas  of 
college  life.” 

The  summer  orientation 
program  will  begin  Monday, 
June  29.  Application  and  admis¬ 
sion  deadlines  for  new  freshmen, 


transfer  and  former  students  is 
April  30,  1981.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  submit 
applications  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  former  participant  of  the 
program,  Cheryl  Atine,  a  Navajo 
from  Monument  Valley,  Utah, 
comments,  “The  program  has 
enabled  me  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  LDS  doctrine 
and  my  testimony  has  increased 
greatly.  I  feel  that  I’m  more 
open-minded  to  happenings  and 
events  around  me.  The  career 
orientation  in  the  program  has 
helped  me  decide  the  field  of  en¬ 
deavor  that  I  wish  to  attain.  I 
plan  on  going  into  justice  ad¬ 
ministration.” 

Miss  Atine  actively 
participated  in  last  year’s  pro¬ 
gram,  along  with  70  other 
students  coming  from  various 
tribes  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Alaska. 

The  Indian  Education 
Department  encourages  students 
to  suggest  new  ideas,  partici¬ 
pation  and  support  because  it  is 
through  individualized  efforts 
that  Summer  Orientation  1981 
will  succeed. 


DEANl^IGBY 


Indian  Education  Instructor 
Writes  'Soul  So  Rebellious' 


By  Cheryl  Atine 

Mary  Sturlaugson  is  a 
Brigham  Young  University 
student  and  part-time  English 
teacher  in  the  Indian  Education 
Department.  , 

Miss  Sturlaugson  is  from 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  comes 
from  a  family  of  24  children,  with 
four  sisters  and  19  brothers. 

At  first  she  was  bitterly  anti¬ 
white  and  even  more  anti- 
Mormon.  With  deep  concern  and 
love  from  missionaries,  she  was 
converted  to  the  LDS  Church.  She 
later  entered  the  mission  home  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.  23,  and  later 
departed  for  the  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  mission. 

Miss  Sturlaugson’s  greatest 
progress  in  life  is  her  recently 
written  book  entitled,  “A  Soul  So 
Rebellious.”  In  her  story,  Mary 
reviews  her  struggle  to  survive  in 
a  hostile  environment.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  intolerance  and  in¬ 
justice,  Mary  learns  to  lie  and  lie 
and  to  hate-a  hate  that  sustains 
here  when  there  is  no  food  to  eat. 

The  first  of  her  family  to 
graduate  from  high  school,  Mary 
continues  to  reach  out  for  as 
much  as  she  can  gather  of  what 
life  has  to  offer.  She  applied  for, 
and  was  awarded  a  full  scholar¬ 
ship  to  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University  in  South  Dakota. 

A  summer  job  on  a  nearby 
Indian  reservation  put  Mary  in 
direct  contact  with  the  much- 


despised  Mormon  missionaries. 
Seeing  her  chance  to  vent  her 
hatred  for  these  whites,  who 
represent,  in  her  eyes,  the 
epitome  of  racist  propaganda, 
Mary  took  them  on  in  a  full-scale 
battle. 

What  begins,  for  Mary,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hate  and  bitter¬ 
ness,  ends  with  humility  and  love. 
The  hardened  shell  of  Mary’s 
defenses  is  chipped  away  through 
the  faith,  persistence,  and  love 
of  the  special  young  men  who 
taught  her  the  gospel  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

Mary  shares  from  the  depths 
of  her  soul  her  conversion-from 
her  own  carefully  nursed 
prejudices  to  the  gospel  of  love 
and  her  total  acceptance  of  the 
church  and  her  resultant  desire 
to  serve  in  the  nMssion  field. 

Again  Mary’s  persistence, 
stubbornness,  and  now  her  newly 
kindled  faith  keep  her  pleading 
for  the  opportunity  to  serve  a  full¬ 
time  mission.  Mary  shares,  as 
only  a  black  member  can,  the  joy 
of  June  9,  1978,  the  day  the 
priesthood  revelation  was 
announced  -  all  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  are  now  available  to 
every  worthy  member!  “A  Soul 
So  Rebellious”  is  a  book  for  every 
member  and  its  message  comes 
through  joyfully.  “Black  and 
white,  bond  and  free  ...  all  are 
alike  unto  God.”  (2Nephi  26:33). 

Despite  her  effort  in  wanting 


Entry  Form 

Indian  Week  1981 

I  am  submitting  the  following  entries : 

_ _ _  article) s)  (nonfiction)  entitled 

(number) 


short  stories  (fiction)  entitled  . 


(number) 


poems,  entitled 


(number) 


black  and  white  print) s)  (Print  name  and  address 
(number)  on  each  print) 

_  color  print(s)  (Print  name  and  address  on  each 

(number)  print) 

_ 35-mm  slide) s)  (Print  name  and  address  on  each 

(number)  slide) 

_  35-mm  slide) s)  of  art  (Print  name  and  address  on 

(number)  each  slide) 

I  am  enclosing  a  self-addressed  envelope  with  sufficient 
postage  to  return  my  entries. 

I  certify  that  the  material  I  am  submitting  is  original, 
created  by  me. 


Signed 


Name  _ 


-  Age  . 


Ward  or  Branch  . 
Stake  or  Mission  . 

Address _ 

City _ 

Zip  Code _ 


.  Telephone  . 


ILyou  are  a  student  away  from  home,  give  home  address 
and  telephone  number  also: 


Don’t  fill  in  these  blanks 


to  help  her  fellow  men,  she  still 
finds  stumbling  blocks  along  her 
way.  One  of  her  stumbling  steps 
was  that  on  Jan.  5.  After 
returning  from  a  speaking  tour 
through  Nevada,  Texas, 
California  and  Wyoming,  she 
learned  of  a  formal  accusation 
that  has  been  filed  on  her  book. 
She  soon  learned  that  the  man 
was  sueing  her  and  claimed  that 
he  had  written  27  pages  of  the 
book. 

Mary  could  not  understand 
why  one  of  her  best  friends  was 
doing  this,  and  furthermore,  was 
shocked  that  this  had  come  upon 
her. 

In  a  recent  interview.  Mary- 
stated,  “It  hurts  more  than 
anything,  but  its  just  a  way  that 
the  gospel  is  true  to  me  even 
though  some  members  are  not.” 

Mary  Sturlaugson  is  a  really 
strong  women  who  believes  that 
in  no  way  could  she  be  sued.  As 
far  as  she  knows,  nothing  has 


Mary  Sturlagson,  part-time  Indian  Education  Department 
instructor,  has  recently  published  her  biography. 


been  done. 

(Author’s  Note:  After 
reading  her  book  it  really  gave 
me  an  insight  on  how  important 
that  one  mind  works  in  looking  at 
others.  Having  Mary  for  an 
English  teacher,  I  have  become 
very  fond  of  her.  But  most  of  all 


her  book  has  touched  me.  It  has 
also  brought  laughter  to  my  heart 
as  much  as  sadness;  I  really 
challenge  everyone  to  take  time 
and  sit  down  to  read  her  book.  I 
guarantee  that  you  will  cry  and 
your  testimony  of  the  church  will 
groW“Cheryl  Atine) 


Writers,  Photographers  Urged 
To  Enter  Indian  Week  Contest 


Writers  and  photobugs  -  now 
is  the  time  for  preparing  entries 
for  the  Annual  Indian  Week 
Writing  and  Photography  Con¬ 
test. 

Dr.  Jan  Clemmer,  Indian 
Education  faculty  member,  is 
directing  this  year’s  writing  and 
photography  contest.  Individuals 
who  wish  to  enter  either  contest 
or  both  must  adhere  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eligibility  requirements 
and  deadlines.  All  entries  must 
be  mailed.  No  personal  deliveries. 
Competition  Rules 
A.  Writing  Category 

Your  original,  unpublished 
feature  articles,  short  stories, 
and  poetry  should  be  typewritten 
on  84-by-ll-inch  white  paper, 
double-spaced,  using  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  You  may  submit 
as  many  entries  as  you  like,  but 
please  send  them  all  in  one  pack¬ 
age. 

Poetry  entries  should  consist 
of  six  poems,  none  of  which  can 
exceed  50  lines.  Feature  articles 
are  true  experiences,  interviews, 
how-to’s  not  readily  available  in 
books,  research  pieces,  or  other 
non-fiction  articles  directed  at 
the  readership.  Fiction  pieces  are 


short  stories  containing  original 
characterization  and  plot. 

B.  Photography  Category 

Each  photography  entry 
must  contain  5-10  different  photo¬ 
graphs  in  any  combination  of  the 
following:  5-by-7  inch  or  larger 
color  or  black  and  white  prints,  or 
35-mm  color  transparencies. 
Print  your  name  and  address  and 
title  of  photo  on  each  print  and 
each  side.  These  can  be  land¬ 
scape,  still  life,  people. 

Eligibility 

All  English-speaking  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  good  standing  be¬ 
tween  and  including  the  ages  of  12 
and  26  are  eligible  for  the  contest. 
Originality 

All  work  must  be  your  own.  It 
must  not  have  been  published 
previously,  and  must  be  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  within  the  last  year. 
Return  of  Entries 

Entries  will  be  returned  only 
if  accompanied  by  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope.  In  any 
case,  keep  a  carbon  copy  of  your 
entry  as  a  safeguard  against  loss. 
If  you  enter  several  categories-- 
art,  fiction,  music,  etc.-please 
send  all  entries  in  one  package 
and  include  a  self-addressed. 


stamped  envelope  for  each  cate¬ 
gory.  This  will  help  to  ensure  the 
return  of  individual  entries.  The 
Indian  Week  Committee  is  not 
responsible  for  entries  that  may 
become  lost. 

Deadline 

All  entries  must  be  post¬ 
marked  no  later  than  March  6, 
1981. 

Judging 

Entries  will  be  judged  on 
originality,  perceptivity,  overall 
excellence,  and  appropriateness 
for  publication  in  the  Eagle’s 
Eye.  All  entries  should  reflect 
Mormon  values. 

Please  do  not  write,  phone,  or 
otherwise  inquire  about  your 
entry.  Winners  will  be  notified 
directly. 

Photography  and  written 
materials  will  be  held  for  ap¬ 
proximately  60  days  after 
winners  are  chosen. 

Mail  entries  to  : 

Indian  Week  1981  Contest 
Attn:  Dr.  J.  Clemmer 

170  Brimhall,  Indian  Ed. 

Dept. 

Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah  84602 


Women's  Week  Conference 


Contd.  from  pg.  1 

small  registration  fee  for  the 
conference.  Details  are  available 
through  the  BYU  Women’s  Of¬ 
fice. 

Using  the  conference  theme 
of  “Ye  Are  Free  to  Choose,”  BYU 
President  Jeffrey  R.  Holland  will 
deliver  the  keynote  address  at  10 
a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  5,  in  the 
Wilkinson  Center  Ballroom. 
Multiple  workshops,  featuring 
specialists  in  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  will  be  held  hourly  each 
day. 

Featured  speaker  Friday, 
Feb.  6,  will  be  Elder  Hugh  Pin- 
nock,  a  member  of  LDS  Church’s 
First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy.  He 
will  speak  on  “Decisions 
Determine  Our  Destiny”  at  9 
a.m.  in  the  Wilkinson  Center 
Ballroom. 

Wives  of  three  General 
Authorities  -  Jutta  Busche,  Bea 
Lim  de  Jager,  and  Lucie  Didier  - 


will  participate  in  a  special  panel 
discussion  Friday  at  2  p.m.  in  the 
ballroom  on  the  topic  of  “Too 
Many  Walls  and  Not  Enough 
Bridges.” 

A  special  “Talents  and 
Testimonies”  program  will  be 
held  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday  in  the 
Wilkinson  Center  Ballroom, 
giving  participants  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  perform  talents  and 
share  their  testimonies.  This  is 
being  coordinated  by  Janie 
Thompson,  creative  director  of 
the  Lamanite  Generation  and 
veteran  show  director  who  has 
taken  BYU  performing  groups 
throughout  the  world. 

Featured  speakers  Saturday, 
Feb.  7,  include  Paula  Hawkins,: 
recently  elected  U.S.  Senatbh 
from  Florida,  speaking  at  11  a.m. 
in  the  ballroom;  and  Camilla 
Eyring  Kimball,  wife  of  LDS 
Church  President  Spencer  W. 
Kimball,  speaking  at  2  p.m.  in  the 


ballroom  on  “Rewards  of  Correct 
Choices.” 

Among  dozens  of  other 
speakers  are  Curt  and  Bonnie 
Brinkman  speaking  on  “Choices 
in  a  Crisis.”  Brinkman  is  winner 
of  gold  medals  at  the  Para- 
Olympics  and  record-setting 
winner  of  the  Boston  Marathon. 
Howard  Ruff,  well-known  author 
and  financial  specialist,  will 
speak  on  “Financial  Choices.” 

Some  topics  to  be  covered  by 
speakers  include  “Rearing  Moral 
Children,”  “A  Woman’s  Choice: 
Perspectives  From  the  Past,” 
“What  We  Know  About  the 
Psychological  Needs  of  LDS 
Women,”  “Do  Good  Mormons 
"^ke  Bad  Poets:  Culture  vs. 
Craft,”  “How  to  Live  With  Your 
Children  and  Like  Them,”  “Be  a 
Choosy  Shopper,”  “Motherhood 
in  the  80’s,”  and  “Choices  in  the 
Public  Arena:  Women  in 
Government  and  Politics.’’ 


student  Phillip  Campbell  practices  daily  at  the  piano  to  main¬ 
tain  his  skills. 


High  GPA’s  Listed 

Congratulations  are  extended  to  the  following  students 
who  have  completed  the  fall  semester  with  a  3.0  grade  point 
average: 

Brenda  Allison,  Sherry  Anderson,  Gina  Yazzie  Bedoni, 
Leatricia  Bennett,  Henrietta  Billie,  James  David  Blackburn, 
Nora  Buck,  Phillip  Campbell,  Karan  Carpenter,  Stella  Clah, 
Laura  Cornelius,  Sampson  Cowboy. 

Isabelle  Dempsey,  Thomas  Dicus,  Rachel  Duwyenie, 
Linda  Edgewater,  Cheryl  Frazier,  Camille  Rasmussen 
Gordon,  Douglas  Gordon,  Thomas  Gordon,  Kirby  Grant. 

Julieanne  Hall,  Lorraine  Hall,  Jennifer  Huddleston, 
Ralph  Jefferson,  Donna  Lee,  Phillip  Lee,  Arresa  Terrell 
Lowry,  Kirby  Manyfingers,  Angela  Martinez,  Shirley  Moore, 
Boyd  Nelson,  Cecilia  Nelson,  Deanna  Crowfoot  Nelson, 
Sylvia  Laughter  Nez. 

Phyllis  Runsthrough,  Robert  Scabby,  Bobbie  Schaffer, 
Frank  Shields,  Letia  Silversmith,  Kathleen  Sims,  Cathleen 
Smiley,  Zana  Sturgill,  Mary  Tsosie,  Patricia  Tsosie, 
Charlene  Upshaw,  Kimberly  Wynn,  and  Patricia  Yoang. 

The  following  full-time  students  have  completed  the  fall 
semester  with  a  3.5  GPA:  LeRoy  Chavez,  Herbert  Clah,  Kelli 
Johns  Clark,  Sharon  Grosenbach,  Phyllis  Heavyrunner, 
Ethel  Hubbard,  Erwin  Marks,  Ella  Montoya  and  Jeffery 
Sawyer. 


Archaeology  Team  Returns  To  Maya  Ruins 


Dr.  Ray  Matheny,  above,  excavates  near  a  stela  while  other 
members  of  the  crew  uncover  the  facade  (below)  of  a  temple  at  El 
Mirador  deep  in  the  Guatemalan  jungle. 


An  archaeological  team  of  15 
students  and  professors  from 
Brigham  Young  University  and 
Catholic  University  of  America 
left  Provo  Jan.  23  to  begin  a  3%- 
month  dig  into  the  mysteries  of 
El  Mirado,  considered  the  largest 
Maya  city  ever  discovered. 

Dr.  Ray  Matheny,  BYU  pro¬ 
fessor  of  archeology  and  anthro¬ 
pology  and  project  coordinator  of 
the  expedition,  said  the  team  will 
continue  a  program  of  exploring 
the  jungle  of  Guatemala  to  un¬ 
ravel  many  mysteries  of  the 
ancient  civilization. 

The  professor,  aided  by 
students,  will  excavate  for  a 
tomb  on  the  largest  pyramid 
named  Danta  in  the  complex  of 
many  pyramids.  “WeTl  try  to 
find  the  time  period  of  the  area 
and  the  actual  size  of  Danta,”  he 
said.  “Danta  may  be  the  largest 
structure  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  based  on  cubic  meters  of 
construction  materials.” 

BYU  graduate  student 
Richard  Hansen,  who  last  year 
discovered  a  large  anthropomor¬ 
phic  head  on  the  side  of  a  large 
pyramid  named  “Tigre,”  will 
make  test  pits  in  and  around  the 
building  to  find  specific 
information  about  the  site.  Tigre 
is  six  times  larger  than  the 
largest  Maya  pyramid  known. 

Dr.  Bruce  Dahlin  and  a  crew 
of  students  from  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  America  will  continue 
their  hydrology  study  of  the  area. 
They  are  investigating  the  low- 


lying  swampy  areas  surrounding 
the  massive  complex  of  buildings 
in  order  to  find  out  how  a  large 
population  could  survive  in  a 
harsh  environment. 

Another  student  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  based  school 
will  investigate  the  large  “defen¬ 
sive”  wall  which  cuts  through  the 
middle  of  the  site  and  surrounds 
part  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Matheny  said  that  team 
members  will  also  make  their 
way  through  the  dense  jungle  in  a 
an  attempt  to  find  the  edge  of  the 
city  and  generally  explore  the 
area. 

Two  years  ago  the 
expedition’s  major  job  was  to 
carve  an  airstrip  out  of  the  jungle 
so  that  a  Helio-Courier  airplane 
could  land  there  with  the  supplies 
and  be  available  to  take  out 
people  in  case  of  emergency. 

With  additional  trees  taken 
out  for  the  airstrip  last  season, 
the  plane  landed  there  last  winter 
and  was  a  key  to  the  team’s  sur¬ 
vival.  The  site  is  three  days’  hike 
from  the  nearest  village  but  only 
an  hour  from  the  nearest  airfield 
at  Flores. 

Traveling  with  the  team  to 
Guatemala  City  will  be  Dr.  Don 
Forsyth  of  the  BYU  Archaeology 
and  Archaeology  Department. 
He  and  a  student  will  remain  at  a 
laboratory  in  the  capital  to 
analyze  and  classify  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  sherds  (broken 
pieces  of  pottery)  gathered 
during  the  past  two  years.  These 


sherds  will  give  considerable  in¬ 


formation  about  the  time  period 
and  uses  of  the  pottery. 

The  archaeologists  must 
make  their  excavations  during 
January  through  April  because 
that  is  considered  the  “dry” 
period,  although  it  rains  some 
during  that  time.  However,  the 
remainder  of  the  year  delivers  an 
average  of  nine  to  10  feet  of  rain 
to  the  area.  Last  year  presented 
special  problems  to  the  team 
because  the  area  received  a 
record  16  feet  of  rain  during  the  8- 
month  period.  The  rainy  season 
extended  so  much  that  it  caused 
havoc  among  villages  scattered 
throughout  the  jungle. 

Dr.  Matheny  said  a  crew  of  22 
natives  will  help  in  the  excava¬ 
tions  so  that  as  much  as  possible 
can  be  accomplished  during  the 
short,  dry  season.  Since  the  ex¬ 
cavations  began  three  years  ago, 
the  president  of  Guatemala, 
Romeo  Lucas,  has  had  special 
interest  in  the  site.  Last  year  he 
and  an  entouage  of  government 
officials  visited  the  area  and 
were  astounded  by  its  size. 


Indian  Plays 
Piano  With 
Ambassadors 

By  Tami  Lyons 
Co-Editor 

Phillip  Campbell,  a  Cayuga 
Indian  from  New  York,  is  cur¬ 
rently  attending  BYU  and  is 
majoring  in  piano  performance. 

He  states,  “My  future  am¬ 
bitions  include  being  a  composer 
and  writer  of  musical  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  pop  orchestra  group. 

I  would  like  to  write  music  for  the 
LDS  Church.” 

An  accomplished  musician, 
Campbell  currently  maintains 
four  distinguished  music  scholar¬ 
ship  awards.  These  scholarships 
include:  BYU  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  Scholarship,  piano;  New 
York  State  Education 
Association  Scholarship,  piano; 
Gowanda  Central  High  School 
Scholarship,  voice;  and  United 
States  Marine  Corp.  Scholarship, 
trumpet. 

Campbell,  a  second-semester 
freshman,  originally  applied  for 
a  BYU  music  scholarship 
through  the  encouragement  of  his 
brother,  Mike  Campbell,  also  an 
accomplished  musician,  a  former 
BYU  student  and  member  of 
Lamanite  Generation  who  cur¬ 
rently  serves  on  the  Seattle/ 
Washington  State  Mission. 

Campbell  participated  with 
New  York  State’s  music  program 
during  all  four  years  of  his  high 
school  career.  The  unique 
program  undertaken  by  music 
professors  and  educators  en¬ 
courages  students  to  perform  in 
the  fine  arts  of  music  com¬ 
petition.  Campbell  has 
performed  as  soloist  at  various 
competitions  and  participated 
with  select  ensembles  at  music 
festivals. , 

In  addition  to  the  four  music 
scholarships,  Campbell  receives 
tribal  financial  grants  for  funding 
of  this  undergraduate  program. 

Campbell  has  received 
previous  training  in  voice,  piano 
and  trumpet.  This  training  in¬ 
cludes  six  years  of  voice  lessons, 
13  years  of  piano  lessons,  and 
eight  years  of  trumpet  lessons. 
He  continues  to  devote  daily 
practice  in  all  three  areas  of 
music.  In  addition  to  his  rigorous 
schedule,  Campbell  is  a  member 
of  “Young  Ambassadors,”  a 
popular  singing/entertaining/ 
traveling  group  on  campus. 
Campbell  will  travel  with  the 
group  to  Scandanavia  during 
their  spring  tour.  Young  Ambas¬ 
sadors  is  under  the  direction  of 
Randy  Boothe. 

Other  recreational  outlets  for 
Campbell  include  jazz  dancing. 
He  is  enrolled  in  two  dance 
classes  this  semester. 

Campbell  is  the  second  to  the 
oldest  of  12  children.  He  has  eight 
brothers  and  three  sisters.  Camp-  * 
bell  is  the  son  of  Monte  and  Cor- 
line  Campbell. 


Since  that  time,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  stationed  military  per¬ 
sonnel  there  to  keep  out  letters, 
the  professor  said. 

This  year’s  expedition  is 
again  funded  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  the  BYU 
College  of  Family,  Home  and 
Social  Sciences,  and  the  New 
World  Archaeological 
Foundation. 

The  team  will  drive  to 
Guatemala  City,  then  north  to  the 
Flores  where  they  will  fly  by  heli¬ 
copter  or  ride  mules  to  the  site, 
depending  upon  the  weather. 
They  will  return  in  late  April. 


BYU  Indians,  Alumni 
Ride  In  Inaugural  Parade 


By  Annabelle  Charles 

Dr.  John  Maestas,  director  of 
the  Multi-Cultural  Program  at 
BYU,  participated  in  the  In¬ 
augural  Parade  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  held  January  20  for 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  American  Indian  Heri¬ 
tage  Foundation  of  Falls  Church, 
Virginia,  which  was  in  charge  of 
the  Native  American  entry,  in¬ 
vited  Dr.  Maestas  to  participate 
because  of  his  work  in  Scouting. 

Dr.  Maestas  is  president  of 
the  American  Indian  Scouting 
Association,  a  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation  that  promotes  Scouting 
programs  for  Indian  boys  and 
girls,  including  leadership  train¬ 
ing  and  other  activities  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Scouts  of  America. 

Other  Indian  participants  in¬ 
cluded  two  former  BYU  Indian 
students- Joseph  “Running  Fox” 
Garcia  and  Navajo  Ray  Tracey. 
Both  are  appearing  in  the  Neil 
Simon  movie  “Seems  Like  Old 
Times”  with  Chevy  Chase  and 
Goldie  Hawn. 

Princess  Palemoon,  from  the 
American  Indian  Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation;  Earl  Old  Person,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Blackfoot  Tribe  from 
Browning,  Mont.;  and  Pete 
Homer,  Jr.,  a  Mohave  Indian 
from  the  Department  of  Labor, 


were  among  the  participants  in 
the  Indian  group. 

The  Appaloosa  Horse  Club,  a 
chapter  in  the  Maryland  area, 
provided  the  Native  American 
group  with  horses  for  the  parade. 
As  they  rode  out  into  the  street  to 
take  their  place  in  the  parade, 
there  was  a  swelling  of  applause 
for  them  that  continued  through¬ 
out  the  parade. 

The  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir  was  also  one  of  the 
highlights  in  the  parade.  As  their 
float  moved  along  the  parade 
route,  many  shouted,  “Singl 
“Sing!” 

The  choir  sang  “Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic”  as  the  float 
halted  at  the  Presidential  stand. 
The  President  and  his  wife  were 
touched  by  the  music.  A 
comment  was  made  by  one  of  the 
spectators  that  the  choir 
provided  a  “fitting  climax”  for 
the  day. 

The  Osmond  family, 
including  Donny  and  Marie,  con¬ 
tributed  entertainment  with 
special  numbers  Monday  night 
before  the  Inauguration.  They 
provided  music,  dances,  and  had 
entertainment  from  other  inter¬ 
national  guests. 

An  American  Indian  In¬ 
augural  Ball  was  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  all  the  activities 


going  on.  Many  Indian  leaders 
were  in  attendance. 

“The  feelings  of  the  crowd 
was  one  of  celebration.  Everyone 
was  jubilant.  They  were  happy 
about  the  hostage  release  and  the 
new  President,”  Dr.  Maestas 
said. 

While  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Dr.  Maestas  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  a  local  Rotary  luncheon 
at  which  a  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  spoke  and  President 
Reagan’s  brother,  Neil,  was  also 
in  attendance.  He  was  also 
invited  to  come  back  in  August  or 
September  to  speak  about  the 
Indian  program  at  BYU. 

“Washington,  D.C.,  is  where 
the  action  is  in  terms  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  Indian  work,  and 
despite  the  recession  people  were 
ready  to  party  and  celebrate. 
The  whole  community  seemed 
joyous  and  the  atmosphere  was 
like  being  in  one  party.  The  town 
went  all  out  for  the  inaugural.  If 
there  were  any  dissent  or  bad 
feelings,  they  weren’t  evident,” 
said  Dr.  Maestas. 

Dr.  Maestas,  Joseph 
“Running  Fox”  Garcia,  and  Ray 
Tracey  were  especially  proud  to 
be  not  only  Indians  but  also 
Mormons. 


Movie  stars  (BYU  alumni)  Joe  Running  Fox  (top  photo)  and 
Ray  Tracey  (bottom  left)  ride  in  the  Reagan  Inaugural  Parade  in 
the  Indian  contingent  along  with  Dr.  John  Maestas  (above), 
director  of  the  BYU  Multi-Cultural  Program.  Below,  Indians  visit 
with  passers-by  before  the  parade. 


